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OUR LADY! 


EDMUND HILL, o.P?. 


They that work in me shall not sin, they that explain me shall have 
life everlasting. ECCLESIASTICUS XXIV, 30, 31. 


S Dominicans we pride ourselves on having a special 
devotion to our Lady. If that means that we consider 
ourselves to have more devotion to her than other orders 

or other Catholics generally, then our pride is foolish and based 
on a manifest untruth. It is hard to think of a single order or 
organization in the Church which doesn’t pride itself on a special 
devotion to the Mother of God. But surely we are not reduced to 
infantile competition on “who loves Mother most’. What our 
special devotions ought to mean is that we all love her in different, 
characteristic, ways. And our characteristic Dominican way, I 
would suggest, of loving our Lady, is to give her the service of 
our minds as well as of our affection. All love presupposes know- 
ledge to some extent, our love should both presuppose it and 
generate it to the greatest possible extent. 

After all, our motto is Veritas, Truth, and our principal function 
in the Church is the apostolic one of preaching the truth. Now 
there is no denying that one of the greatest obstacles which hinder 
Protestants from taking kindly to the truth of the Catholic faith, 
is the great place taken in it by the blessed Virgin. It is not that 
they object to her as a person, or wish to blaspheme her, but it is a 
fact that there is really very little about her in the gospel or the 
New Testament as a whole, and so our devotion to her, the 
average Protestant quite sincerely considers, is a sort of excre- 
scence or growth on the pure gospel of Christ. I suppose their 
feelings on the matter could be rationalized by putting it like 
this; the Bible gives us God’s great design for our salvation, in 
it we find the guiding principles and rules by which that design 
proceeds—and practically all your Catholic doctrines about the 


Virgin Mary seem to be exceptions to those rules. The Immacu- 
late Conception is the most obvious case. 


1 A sermon preached to a Congress of Dominican Tertiaries on the feast of Our Lady 
of the Snows, August sth. 
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Well, of course, there is no denying it, our Lady is a magnificent 
exception to all the rules. But that, to my mind, is precisely what 
makes her, as the teaching of the Catholic Church paints her, so 
very biblical a figure. The Bible, you might say, from our point of 
view, is scarcely anything more than a long account of God 
breaking his own rules over and over again. The very pattern of 
God’s salvation is exceptions to the rules. We have a special word 
for this foible of God’s for making apparent exceptions to the 
rules—we call it ‘grace’. And so it is quite proper that our Lady, 
who played such an important part right at the centre of God’s 
gracious scheming for our salvation, should present the most 
flagrant exception to most of the rules. 

Perhaps we will be able to see how our Lady fits into the 
pattern of God’s grace if we consider one of the titles we give 
her in the Litany of Loreto, ‘Mirror of Justice’. Justice here, I 
think, does not simply mean the virtue of justice, it means first 

-and foremost justification. Justification, the making of sinful 
godless people into upright people who are pleasing to God, the 
turning of bad people into good people, that is the basic activity 
of God’s grace. Since we were all of us born in sin, we have all, 
even the most respectable of us, begun by being sinful godless 
people, and have all needed to be justified, or made just, by God’s 
grace, in order to be turned into good people who are pleasing 
to God. That then is what our Lady is a mirror of, God’s justifica- 
tion. But she is a mirror, if we can put it like that, which reflects 
the light on both sides; she is both a mirror of God’s justification 
as it is received in us, a mirror of the justified, of the faithful, of 
the Church, and a mirror of God’s justification as it is in God, a 
mirror of God’s saving, redeeming activity. 

In the first of these aspects, then, our Lady stands for, she reflects, 

the Church, in so far as she has received personally in herself 
all the graces and privileges which God has bestowed on his 
Church. She shares with the Church one of her oldest titles, the 
second Eve to our Lord’s second Adam. She is given this title 
by St Irenaeus of Lyons, who was martyred about 200 a.p., and 
you can see the beginnings of it even in St John’s gospel. He recalls 
how our Lord twice called his Mother ‘Woman’, once at the 
wedding at Cana, and the second time on Calvary. The point of 
that strange form of address is that it echoes what Adam said 
when God had made Eve out of his rib, and brought her to him 
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to see what he thought of her; he said, “This now is bone of my © 
bones and flesh of my flesh; and she shall be called ‘““Woman” 
because she was taken out of man’, Later on in the story of Adam 
and Eve, after they had committed the first sin, and received the 
sentence of God, the Scripture says that Adam called his wife 
Eve, because she is the mother of all the living—it is a pun on the 
Hebrew name. Now what did our Lord say to his Mother from 
the cross? He said ‘Woman, behold thy son’, he was making her, 
in other words, mother of all the living, of all who live the true 
life of grace. Mary is the mother of us all, and so is the Church 
of Christ the mother of us all, the Church which was formed 
from the side of Christ pierced by the lance just as Eve was formed 
from the side of Adam; Christ dead on the cross, Adam in the 
deep sleep into which God had cast him. That is one of the oldest 
and most consistent commentaries, made by Christian writers 
from the earliest times, on the description St John gives us of the 
piercing of our Lord’s side with the lance. “And there came forth 
blood and water’, he says; and he clearly thinks that this fact has 
some important meaning, because he goes on, “And he that saw 
it has given testimony, and he knows that he speaks true, that 
you also may believe’. And the meaning, according to this con- 
sistent tradition of Christian writers, is that the blood and water 
represent the sacraments of the Church, and so stand for the 
Church in her sacraments, through which she gives us life and is 
our mother. 

So our Lady, the second Eve, the mother of us all, stands for, 
personifies, the Church’s motherhood of us all. But she is a perfect 
picture of the Church in more ways than that. She is a virgin 
mother, and so is the Church. St Paul tells the Corinthians, ‘I 
have espoused you to one husband, that I may present you as a 
chaste virgin to Christ’. Virginity is the great biblical symbol for 
sinlessness. In our Lady the symbol and the thing symbolized, 
virginity and sinlessness, absolutely coincide. Her real and perfect 
sinlessness represents the ideal sinlessness of the Church, which 
will only be made fully real in the Church triumphant after the 
last day. Only then will the Church of Christ be wholly ‘without 
spot or wrinkle or any such thing’. But that perfect freedom from 
sin which the Church will only enjoy at the end, has been really 
embodied and personified in the perfect freedom from sin which 
our Lady has enjoyed from the beginning. Her Immaculate 
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Conception is not just something we can honour and admire 
from afar; it is something which we can look forward, in some 
sense, to sharing. 

Now let us see how the Mother of God is the mirror of God 
justifying as well as of the faithful justified. She is so, precisely 
because she is God’s mother, and not just our mother, as Eve was. 
She is more than the second Eve, just as her Son is more than the 
second Adam. Eve, after all, was not Adam’s mother as well as 
his wife. Who was his mother then? Well, of course, he hadn’t 
got one, or a father for that matter, in the literal sense; but just 
as we can say that God was his father, so we can say that God, 
that the divine Wisdom which is God, and which the Old Testa- 
ment often presents to us in feminine terms, was his mother. 
Now the Church has long been accustomed to apply what the 
Old Testament says about the divine Wisdom to our Lady. The 
text I chose is a case in point. In doing this I don’t think the 

Church is just playing with Scripture and giving it a meaning, 
for the purposes of worship, which the sacred text will not bear 
if read in its context, though that is an opinion many reputable 
people do hold. The Church is justified in so using the figure of 
divine Wisdom, as the Old Testament represents it in the guise of 
woman, because there is a genuine relationship of similarity 
between God’s Wisdom and our Lady. Our blessed Lord is the 
divine Wisdom, the Word of God, the wise utterance of God, 
incarnate; as St Paul says, he is the Wisdom of God and the 
Power of God. His Mother is its perfect, unblurred reflection; as 
the fairest of creatures and the summit of creation, she is the 
supreme created representative of God’s wisdom. 

For the ancient Hebrews there was something very natural 
about picturing God’s Wisdom as a woman and a mother. It is 

_true that women among them had an inferior social position. No 
queen, as the wife of a king of Israel, ever had much influence in 
public affairs, except perhaps for the unspeakable queen Jezebel. 
Since kings like David and Solomon had so many wives, this is 
not surprising. But while a king might have many wives, he only 
had one mother, and the queen mother did have a position of 
great prestige and influence. The Book of Kings nearly always 
tells us the name of the king’s mother when it announces his 
accession to the throne; and it describes the scene when Solomon 
received his mother, Bethsabee, when she came to make a request 
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—he rose from his throne and bowed to her and seated her at his 
right hand. 

And that surely is the great position our Lady occupies, as _ 
the most perfect representative of God’s Wisdom. She is the 
Queen Mother of Christ our King, deep in the counsels of God. | 
That, perhaps we can say, is at least partly how her Assumption — 
fits into the designs of grace. As Solomon rose and received his _ 
mother, so Christ in his glory stooped down and took up his 
Mother to sit enthroned beside him. 

Christ is the Wisdom of God, his Mother perfectly reflects the 
Wisdom of God. Let us try and fix the meaning of this by looking 
at a saying of our Lord’s in St John’s gospel, “He that comes to 
me shall not hunger, and he that believes in me shall never thirst’. 
The divine Wisdom, when we possess it as it is, will satisfy our 
uttermost desires. But our Lord is here alluding to, and apparently 
reversing, some words from the Old Testament, from the same 
book and chapter from which I took my text, in which Wisdom 
says: ‘They that eat me shall yet hunger, and they that drink me 
shall yet thirst.’ Before we possess the Wisdom of God incarnate 
as he is in himself, before we see him as he is, in St John’s words, 
we are given a foretaste of that Wisdom which does not satisfy, 
but only whets our appetites; the better we try to get to know the 
Mother of God, the harder we study in the book of God’s Wisdom 
which she is in person, then the more eager we shall be and the 
readier we shall be to have our hunger and thirst for ever satisfied 
at Christ’s table in his kingdom. 
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THE BEAUTY OF THY HOUSE 


B. M. FREDERICK 


HE Holy Family is our God-given model of domestic 
perfection, but because the gospel tells us so astonishingly 

little of the hidden years we have to build up our 
exemplar with the aid of thought and imagination. There is no 
dearth of devotional writing on the subject but we may find that, 
though suitable for pious reading or for abstract meditation, it 
does not lend itself to practical application. We are in danger of 
falling between two stools. If we are theologically minded we 
cannot forget that the Holy Family was unique: it has no counter- 
part in our own experience. We cannot conceive what life was 
like in a family in which one Person was divine, one sinless and 
one, to say the least, a very great saint. Our Lord in later life is 
still our exemplar, but the evangelists have described events and 
reported conversations so that we are in constant contact with 
him and can share his sentiments, joys and sorrows and derive 
spiritual nourishment from them. At Nazareth we are left to our 
own resources, or almost so, for scripture supplies none of those 
touches which bring things home to us, and though we can 
appreciate the devotional theology of, say, St Bernard’s sermons 
they belong to a different and more rhetorical age than this. In 
Neminem fugit Pope Leo XIII gives a comprehensive survey of the 
Holy Family and what the life at Nazareth should teach us, but 
even this seems somewhat academic: it is excellent advice, but 
it does not warm the heart. It is not that these things leave us 
cold. We do indeed rejoice in the ineffable dignity of Mary, the 
Mother of her Creator, and in the incomprehensible love and 
intimacy between her and her Son; in the unparalleled privilege 
granted to St Joseph and, above all, in the wonderful con- 
descension of God in assuming our human nature; but reflections 
of this type, appealing more to the head than to the heart, are apt 
‘to lead to theological speculation rather than to personal devotion. 
On the other hand, if we are temperamentally devotional we 
picture to ourselves the rapture we would experience in looking 
after the Child, watching his physical and mental development; 
we think of the delight of living with the Holy Family, that oasis 
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of peace in a turbulent world, listening to their conversation and | 
finding ourselves (in imagination) led painlessly and effortlessly 
to sanctity. We make our resolutions to serve God in their 
company and under their guidance taking, perhaps, the virtues 
of charity and patience as our special intentions, and yet, after all, 
we feel these meditations are wishful thinking. We cannot, we 
feel, live up to their high standards for we are very ordinary 
mortals and life at Nazareth with its absence of friction is entirely 
outside our experience. We would find it easy to be perfect in 
such ideal surroundings, but it is a very different matter in our 
own homes. Our children, our wives, our husbands are not to be 
compared to Jesus, Mary and Joseph: ourselves least of all. There 
was, we feel, no need for our Lady to practise patience, for her 
Son was never disobedient; there was no need for St Joseph to 
practise longanimity towards Mary, for she was never un- 
reasonable; nor had she any grounds for criticizing her spouse. 
And so we are apt to love and admire the Holy Family with a 
kind of notional assent but to think their circumstances were too 
ideal to have much bearing on our own lives. Our children, of 
course, should be encouraged to imitate the Boy Jesus, but for 
adults the Holy Family belongs to another world. 

Apart from these temperamental deterrents an unrealistic 
mental picture of the home at Nazareth can equally well stand 
in the way of devotion. It is easier to read than to think, and easier 
to accept ready-made pictorial representations than to build them 
up in our own minds, and though the imagination is a good 
servant it is a remarkably bad master. We all know that angels 
are spiritual beings, but they are inseparably connected in our 
imaginations with wings, drapery and flowing hair. We cannot, 
without a mental effort, think of them as spirits. In much the 
same way we see the Holy Family through an imaginative haze 
of religious pictures; no doubt repository art is the worst offender, 
but the old masters are by no means guiltless. Only too often we 
are shown an impossibly palatial workshop, so bestrewn with 
lilies as to suggest a conservatory, in which St Joseph, with or 
without a lily in one hand, manipulates a plane or saw; our Lady, 
with or without another lily, sits watching him with fond 
admiration and the Boy Jesus stands nearby bearing (if this is 
not too offensive to pious ears) a strong facial resemblance to a 
son of the Fairchild family. All are impeccably clothed in soft 
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raiment, lavishly embellished with gold braid and all, un- 


fortunately, wear expressions of extreme mawkishness. No one 
supposes that these are true likenesses of the Holy Family, but 
the whole décor influences our thoughts: it requires a deliberate 
effort to rid our minds of these imaginative pictures and to 
substitute others of a truthful and realistic type. Again, the palatial 
workshop, the lilies, the soft raiment, the mawkish expressions 
inevitably suggest sentimentality, a softness of character alien to 
all that scripture tells us of Jesus, Mary and Joseph, and this, in 
turn, can do much harm by correlating emotionalism with true 
piety, sanctimoniousness with perfection. Here again we must 
be on our guard against false notions. We are apt to think that 
spiritual perfection lies in completion; we have mastered our 
passions and have no inclination to do wrong, we are at peace 
with God, the world and ourselves and can bask undisturbed. 
It is difficult to understand how this misconception arose and 
why it is so generally accepted. Accepted it undoubtedly is and 
may well be at the root of much spiritual discouragement. Even 
as a picture of heavenly bliss it is impossibly static, and heavenly 
bliss belongs to eternity not to this life. Our Lord bade us be 
perfect even as our Father in heaven is perfect, a seemingly 
unachievable counsel of perfection, but we are to be (or to try to 
be) perfect human beings, not infinitely perfect. Our Lord, true 
God and true Man, was both and it is he who warns us that when 
we have done all things that are commanded (and so, surely, 
have attained perfection?) we are still to regard ourselves as 
unprofitable servants. There can be no resting on our laurels. 
Our maxim must always be ‘nunc coepi’—‘now I have begun’. 
But it is necessary to steep ourselves in the whole gospel, not 
merely in selected passages, to understand what constituted 
perfection in the perfect Man. The passages we prefer to select 
are, on the whole, those which show our Lord as kind and gentle. 
Kind and gentle he undoubtedly was, and always so to people of 
good will, but in order to obtain a balanced view we have also 
to include his hatred of hypocrisy and injustice, his scathing 
denunciation of evil doers. It is true that ‘man seeth that which 
appears but God beholdeth the heart’ and that we, unlike our 
Lord, have to judge by appearances only. Nevertheless, there are 
sins and injustices which should call up our righteous wrath, sins 
and injustices which it would be a sin to condone, and anger of 
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this type is a concomitant of perfection. There was nothing new 
in our Lord’s hatred of sin. God’s detestation of evil was the 
constant teaching of the Old Testament, and St Joseph, being a 
just man and well versed in scripture, must have had very high 
standards of moral goodness. From his earliest days Jesus must 
have been accustomed to hear his foster-father denouncing the 


evils of the times and consoling himself and his family with the 


tenderer passages of the Old Testament. Our Lady also was a 
true daughter of Israel, reared on the commandments and exhorta- 
tions and promises of scripture, and the fact that she suffered 
none of the disorder occasioned by original sin made her per- 
ceptions of good and evil incomparably keener and deeper than 
ours. We must not overlook the fact that perfection in her could 
not have been different from perfection in her Son. It is seldom 
that we see a picture of our Lady that expresses character and 
suggests these things to us, but it requires very little reflection to 
convince us that she too could be stern and outspoken when 
occasion arose and that to be full of grace connotes an exception- 
ally strong personality. She had her full complement of human 
faculties and if we are to see her aright it must be in the light of 
our Lord’s humanity, not through the eyes of imaginative writers 
and painters. Our Lord was tired and hungry; so was she. Our 
Lord was keenly sensitive to ingratitude and discourtesy; so was 
she. Our Lord had his special friends; so had she. We do not 
commonly think of these matters in connection with our Lady, 
yet she was a real woman and we do her a dis-service in over- 
looking the fact. She is the glory of our race, but nevertheless one 
of us, neither immune to the petty vexations of life (though she 
rose above them) nor too spiritually minded to enjoy its God-given 
pleasures—the marriage feast at Cana proves that. We must 
remember that the Tower of Ivory was also the busy housewife 
and the Mystical Rose an indefatigable walker. Lovely as these 
apostrophes may be, we must not allow them to obscure her very 
real and perfect human nature. The gospel, read meditatively, 
gives us a clear-cut knowledge of her character and possibly the 
best lesson we can learn of her in these restless days is that of 
tranquillity—her ways are beautiful ways and all her paths are 
peaceable’. Devotional writers have loved to portray the glories 
of Mary, but it is in scripture that we find her true greatness and 
can divine the Mother under whose tuition Jesus grew up. 
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All that we actually know of his childhood is contained in the 


gospel narrative and between the presentation in the temple and 
the visit to Jerusalem twelve years later we are merely told that 
‘the child grew and waxed strong, full of wisdom; and the grace 
of God was in him’. And then the remaining eighteen years of 
the hidden life are summed up in one short passage: ‘And he 
went down with them and came to Nazareth and was subject 
to them. And his mother kept all these things in her heart. And 
Jesus advanced in age and wisdom and grace with God and men.’ 
In spite of these meagre details, God has given us the Holy Family 
as the ideal we must strive to live up to and, shorn of its imagina- 
tive, misleading features, it can and should be our inspiration 
throughout life. There is no need to take the family unit too 
literally. We are all children of God and all form one family, 
and though our individual contacts are limited our pattern of 
conduct is the same whether practised in domestic, monastic or 
-any other circle. But the ideas derived from misleading pictures 
and notions fog the issue. We are conditioned to think of the 
Holy Family as leading a life of unadulterated bliss with nothing 
to ruffle the even tenor of their ways; and their conversation was 
entirely spiritual. Yet to all outward appearance it was a perfectly 
normal human family; the breadwinner, the housewife and the 
child: in all essentials the type of life we live ourselves. St Joseph 
we may be sure had to deal with finnicky and unreasonable 
customers and dilatory if not dishonest creditors; our Lady, 
washing linen or drawing water from the well with the other 
women, no doubt suffered from malicious tongues and uncon- 
genial conversation; we know the Holy Family was poor, and 
poverty always spells worry and hardship. Injustice abounded in 
those days as in ours and must have filled the hearts of Jesus, Mary 
_and Joseph with sorrow and righteous anger; nor can they have 
been blind to the materialism around them. Doubtless they were 
saddened from time to time by the misfortunes, illnesses and 
deaths of those dear to them, yet all this appertained to perfection. 
God has given us as exemplar a family in which joy and sorrow, 
work and fatigue loom as large as they do with us and it is only 
by taking these facts into account that we can form any concept 
of wherein their perfection lay. Our Lord was called the Man of 
sorrows, our Lady’s trials were superhumanly severe, St Joseph 
too had his heavy burdens to bear, and can we expect to be treated 
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differently from them? The trouble is, we do not see perfection in 
its proper context. What God wants of us, what he sees as 
perfection in us, is consistent, arduous, energetic perseverance in 
his service. Among themselves Jesus, Mary and Joseph lived in 
perfect harmony, but we must see the Holy Family as it really 
was, not set apart from the world but forming part of the popula- 
tion of Nazareth with relatives and neighbours, friends and 
enemies, social and civic responsibilities, births, marriages and 
deaths all making their respective demands on the privacy of 
home life. It can have been no easier for them than for us to forgo 
a quiet evening by the fire to entertain an unwanted caller and 
even our Lady (who was by no means devoid of emotions) must 
have felt that this idle talk was a poor substitute for the conversa- 
tion of her Son. St Joseph, too, tired after a day’s carpentry, 
must have sighed regretfully when some self-opinionated or garru- 
lous neighbour dropped in for a chat; and Jesus, who (considering 
the long journeys of his public ministry and his love of climbing 
mountains) was a strong and active child, must have known a 
boy’s disappointment when rain prevented some planned 
excursion with his friends. All our ideas of soft living, sentimental 
kindliness and undisturbed leisure are out of place in considering 
the Holy Family; everything scripture tells us of them points to 
strong, valiant people steadfastly working out their destinies in 
everyday affairs, accepting all things as from the hand of God and 
finding their true peace and happiness in doing his will. It is 
along these lines that we must work out our own salvation. The 
Holy Family is a universal exemplar, but we must adopt those 
features must suited to our personal circumstances, not try 
slavishly to imitate their life in those aspects which differ from 
ours. We must be practical. Star differeth from star in glory and 
in God’s eyes there are many degrees and types of human per- 
fection. We are bidden so to let our light shine before men that 
they may see our good works and glorify our Father in heaven. 
God does not say ‘intellect’ or ‘importance’, but ‘good works’ 
and they are entirely the fruit of grace. We must be super- 
naturalized before we can profitably influence others. There is an 
urge in our nature to show off, to exaggerate our importance; it 
takes many forms but one of the commonest is that of busy-ness. 
We feel we are doing nothing for God unless we scurry here and 
there, have many irons in the fire, sit on committees and join 
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sodalities and (perhaps) multiply our devotional practices. He has 
given us the answer to that in the hidden life at Nazareth, in the 
obscurity of the daily round and common task, and we find 
him in our own homes as surely as there. As St John of the Cross 
says, ‘More does God desire of thee the least degree of submission 
and obedience than all those services thou thinkest to render him’. 
The Holy Family is our model in this and the particular perfection 
of those hidden years—so similar in essentials to our own lives— 
lay precisely in that obedience and submission inculcated by St 
John. The Church, who is well aware of her children’s needs and 
weaknesses, gives point to this by choosing a lesson on sub- 
mission and obedience as the epistle for the feast of the Holy 
Family. It is the passage in which St Paul exhorts us to show 
compassion, kindness, humility, gentleness and patience towards 
others; we must bear with one another’s faults and show a spirit 
of forgiveness when people give us grounds for complaint (there 
is no sentimental pretence that we or others are faultless). Our 
Lord’s generosity must be the measure of our own and charity 
must inform all we do, for that alone unites us with God and 
therefore with our fellows. We must also cultivate a habit of 
gratitude and do our best to encourage others in their service of 
God. This, we feel, should be within the reach of everyone; they 
are small things to ask and our whole lives are full of opportuni- 
ties for putting them into practice. We see quite plainly that they 
must have been the very woof and warp for Jesus, Mary and 
Joseph, too, little domestic virtues which nevertheless make for 
perfection in God’s eyes and which, if persevered in, will entitle 
us to become members of God’s holy family for all eternity. 
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SEX LOVE AND MARRIAGE! 


Murpocu SCOTT, O.P. 


HY do we say, rightly, that sex is something that, 

generally speaking, should not be talked about in 

public, in mixed groups, especially between boys and 
girls? Is it because sex is mean and shameful, perhaps even sinful: 
Is it because sex is the private concern of men only, something, 
therefore, that women need not bother about and are not entitled 
to know about? Is it because sex is something holy and sacred, 
something to be protected; a mystery whose secrets we penetrate 
only gradually; something, therefore, to be kept secret, in various 
measures, from the eyes of the uninitiated; and all this in order . 
that this holy thing might not be abused by ignorant, careless, or 
wicked people? 

Certainly not for the first reason. Sex is not dirty and shameful, 
still less sinful. ‘God created man to his own image; male and 
female he created them. And God blessed them saying: Increase 
and multiply and fill the earth. And God saw all the things that 
he had made, and they were very good.’ God created man and 
woman, and so he created sex. And since God is love, the mystery 
and reality of that love relationship we call sex with reference to 
human beings, is to be found, as a divine mystery and reality, 
within the Godhead in the love relationship of the Trinity. 
Adults can sometimes give a boy the impression that sex is not 
quite nice. More often than not it is not that they say this in so 
many words; it is their way of talking about the subject: their 
behaviour, their whole attitude, the atmosphere of unease and 
embarrassment they create when answering his questions, or, 
often enough, by their complete silence and refusal to meet the 
questions. When that happens it is because the grown-ups them- 
selves have a false attitude and an inadequate response to sex. 
Uneasy themselves, they naturally breed uneasiness in others 


1 This essay is an amalgam of some points made in a number of talks on this subject to 
different groups of people, from school-leavers to young married couples. It is an 
attempt to present the theme in broad outline, rather than a discussion of any one 


aspect in close detail. Inevitably, there are a number of different levels of thought and a 
certain unevenness in writing. 
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when forced to think and speak about something they have 
managed to shut away more or less successfully from their 
conscious acceptance. Among married people one sometimes 
finds the most fantastic notions: sex is thought of as something 
different from love. A young wife will sincerely declare her love 
for her husband, a love which she genuinely feels, but she does 
not want anything to do with ‘the sordid business of sex’; or, at 
best, she is prepared to accept it grudgingly and with many 
misgivings because, as I have heard more than once, she supposes 
marriage ‘makes it all right’. 

If, then, we should never talk indiscriminately about sex, but 
on the contrary always approach the subject with care, tact, and 
reverence (but not, I hope, with guilty misgivings or anxious 

fear), it is not because sex is sordid and brutal. It is because sex is, 
as I have just suggested, something holy and sacred, and is a 
reflection in human activity of the infinite mystery of the life of 
the Blessed Trinity. The Christian view of sex is that its use in the 
‘married state or its dedicated surrender in the celibate state is an 
act of the virtue of chastity; and given the inter-relation of the 
virtues in the total pattern of the life of holiness, that use of sex 
by married people and that dedicated surrender of its use by single 
persons and religious is at the same time an act related to the 
virtue of religion; an act of worship and sacrifice made to God 
because we love him. 

I suggested a second possible reason why we do not always 
discuss sexual matters in a mixed group. Sex is not the private 
concern of men any more than it is of women. Clearly the use 
of our sexual functions in the married state is the privilege and 
duty of both husband and wife. Nevertheless it is right and 
necessary at times that discussions should be directed to each of 
the sexes in separate groups. I say that not merely from considera- 
tions of morality. The danger of sinning in these circumstances is, 
I feel, sometimes exaggerated, and, by just such an exaggerated 
isolation, increased. But let us be honest: if original sin has not 
totally corrupted human nature, nor made it essentially evil, 
neither has redemption through grace restored us to that state of 
original innocence which Adam and Eve enjoyed in the garden 
of Eden. But apart from any possible occasion of sin, it just is a 
fact of experience that’ those aspects of sex that are specifically 
masculine in character are more helpfully and readily ventilated 
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in a totally male gathering; and from such discussions the women 
are rightly excluded; just as, taking the other side of the picture, 
the men are excluded in similar circumstances from certain 
discussions with the women. And this sense of the fittingness of 
each sex keeping to itself something of the mystery of its own role 
and nature is worlds apart from a prim and prudish isolationism. 
This sense of taboo, especially where boys and girls in the 
younger age-groups are concerned, has important evolutions 
later on in married life, on which a great deal of the success and 
happiness of the marriage will depend. For it awakens one to the 
realization that it is the duty and privilege of each partner to 
initiate the other to an understanding of his part; and this is true 
of the whole sphere of life together, and not merely of the sexual 
relationship in the strict and limited sense. And, secondly, it 
foreshadows and should safeguard a truth often forgotten in 
married life, namely, that each partner is ultimately a person in 
his own right; neither of them must become absorbed into the 
other. This will mean that each must claim a certain sphere of 
privacy. If economic circumstances do not permit of a personal 
room into which one can retire at times to be quiet, then at least 
one must be allowed to retire within oneself on those occasions 
when one feels the necessity. This is a withdrawal in order to be 
able to give oneself the more. And just as in our earlier years that 
sensitive appreciation of the need for privacy between the sexes 
on occasion was not to be equated with a prudish isolationism, 
so that same appreciation carried over into married life, but now 
deepened and more refined, and finding expression in the need to 
withdraw for a time on occasion, is not to be thought as an act of 
selfishness or as a desire to lead a private life of one’s own in- 
dependently of the rest of the family. I remember a young wife, 
who really loved her husband, but who had broken down under 
the strain of living together, telling me that what did it most of 
all was the fact that she could never have a moment’s privacy. 
If she had to go into the kitchen to do some job or other, her 
husband, sitting in the living room, would get restive and come 
through to be with her. It was the same wherever she went about 
the house. Even in the same room his eyes followed her about, 
until, in the end, she felt like a hunted beast with no way of 


escape. Have you ever seen a little two-year-old toddler who never 
lets his mother out of his sight? 
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But I am getting ahead too fast and no doubt you are saying: 
‘What has all this talk about sexual love and marriage got to 
do with us? We're not likely to be thinking of marriage for 
another ten years at least.’ True, but it is during these next ten 
years that you will be preparing yourselves in a very special way 
for the whole of your life. In these ten years you will be laying 
the foundation for your future marriage (or for your future 
religious vocation or single state in the world, if either of these 
ways should be God’s will for you). And you will be preparing 
yourselves in four ways; physically, psychologically, economically 
and spiritually. 

If you use these ten years well you will avoid later on in your 
married life the worst effects of what I shall call the Animal, 
Vegetable and Mineral attitude to love and sex. 

Let me say a word about each of these four factors in turn. 

Physically your body will not be fully ready for the living 
-of an adult life until the early twenties. But that part of your body 
which is specifically concerned with sex starts to develop in a 
special way about the age of fourteen and completes its develop- 
ment in a matter of a year or two. So that by the age of seventeen 
you are sexually developed from the physical point of view, 
although not yet an adult and not likely to be married for 
perhaps another six or seven years. 

Now these ten years between puberty and marriage can be a 
period of trial and difficulty. It is no solution to these difficulties 
to advocate sinful flirtations and liaisons with girls or acts of 
masturbation. It is no solution to advocate a complete upheaval 
of the social and economic structure of society in order to make 
marriage possible for young people of sixteen or seventeen. 
‘Apart from moral and other considerations, these are not solutions 
for the simple reason that it is false to be looking for a ‘solution’ 
at all. This is not a problem period to be met by slick and easy 
solutions; it is a time of challenge to be met with the full and free 
response of youth in search of great things. I have not the time, 
nor is it suitable to deal here with particular difficulties, especially 
in connection with masturbation. But I am convinced that a 
healthy, positive attitude to his difficulties during this time of 
life will never be fostered in a boy if he is threatened with hell or 
madness. In saying that I do not wish to diminish the wrongness 
of masturbation as such: masturbation is wrong and one may not 
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do such a thing; but objective wrongness and the personal guilt _ 
of sin, although connected, should be carefully distinguished. Nor 
am I unaware of the difficulties that may beset a young husband 
as a result of a settled habit of masturbation, but that is no excuse 
for a wicked threat which is based on a medical untruth. Such 
threats and others like them are a misuse of religious principles by 
lazy and unthinking adults who want a sure way of compelling 
conformity to the external letter of the moral law. At best that is 
all they will get: conformity to the letter. Again the hale and 
hearty advice of some cheerful disciplinarians about taking cold 
baths, playing hard games of football and generally toughening 
oneself, may be all right for some boys, but the physical and 
nervous exhaustion which this rigorous programme might cause 
in other boys of a different constitution and temperament would 
only increase their difficulties. Certainly it is true that one has 
to make an effort to counteract a tendency to laziness, self-pity 
and day-dreaminess and one must not allow oneself to hang about 
indoors slumped up in armchairs indulging one’s imagination 
in all sorts of morbid thoughts about sex. Do not cheapen sex by 
making it a hole-in-the-wall affair—the subject of secretive, 
sniggering talk, guilty experimentation, or sly, morbid and 
uncensored reading in private. You have a right and an obligation 
to know about sexual matters—even if you never intend to marry. 
There are certain biological facts that you must know about your 
own body and its functions; how it differs from a girl’s and why 
it differs. That is what we mean by getting to know about the 
anatomy and physiology of sex. But sexual instruction of this 
kind is a slow process; biological and scientific facts have to be 
given and acquired gradually and from approved sources, in 
step with your own individual physical, emotional and intellectual 
development. 

But there is more to sexual instruction than the acquiring of 
certain biological truths of nature. There has to be a development 
at the emotional pyschological level and that is a work that will 
take much longer than growing to physical maturity. In fact it 
is the work of a lifetime and the task only really begins in earnest 
when you take up the responsibilities of adult life. But you will 
not face up to this task of working to achieve genuine, altruistic, 
personal relationships as an adult, either within marriage or 
outside it, unless you have met the challenge of this preliminary 
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period and begun to see something of the sacrifice involved in 
loving God with your whole heart and your neighbour as 
yourself. 
For the last five or six years you have wanted nothing to do with 
girls—they have been just a lot of cissies to whom you have on 
_ occasion shown some tolerance. But now things are different. 
_ You are interested; at the same time you are afraid and angry 
with yourself. That is because you are mixed-up. You do not 

_ know what is happening to yourself; girls are a mystery; they 
interest you and yet there are so many things you do not under- 
stand about them and about your relationship to them. Later 
there will be a phase of infatuation when you will fall in and out 
of love with almost every girl you meet. Romantic love and 
ideals are then the centre of your thoughts and hopes. Concen- 
tration on work and study does not come easily at this period in 
our lives. And while I appreciate that a corrective is needed for 

_ young people at this stage, the efforts of some educators to keep 
them in touch with reality as the adult sees it, too often destroy 
all the spontaneity and naturalness of their emotional develop- 
ment. By your late teens and early twenties you will have already 
grown more mature in many ways. This is the time for serious 
(but not I hope solemn) friendships with girls; and it is out of 
these friendships that you will develop that special friendship 
with one girl that will tell you she means more to you than the 
others, and will make you consider her as a possible companion 
for life. 

I would like to say a word here about friendship. We all have 
friends, and it is right and necessary that we should; they are a 
sure source of help, comfort and joy in our lives. But my friends 
are not necessarily yours, nor are your friends mine. Why is this? 

Briefly, because friendship is built on common interests, and 
until there is a mutual love between two people based on some- 
thing which each has in common you cannot say that these two 
people are friends. The more things we have in common with 
someone, and the more we like to share those common interests 
together, so the deeper becomes our friendship with that person. 
Notice that friendship is an expression of love. May a boy then 
be friends with a girl? Of course he may; indeed it is necessary 
for his own development that he should talk and mix with girls; 
and it is natural and right that he should enjoy talking to and 
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being with a girl; and the deeper his friendship is the more he 
will enjoy her company. But we have to be perfectly clear about 
one thing: God has made man and woman different, physically 
and emotionally, for a specific purpose. There are any number of 
good and legitimate feelings of attraction between people of the 
opposite sex. I would speak of these attractions as physical, since 
friendship is a love relation between two human persons. But 
there is one specific kind of physical attraction which you must 
not allow to develop in your friendships with girls, that is the 
attraction at the specifically sexual level. It is this sexual love 
(which I prefer to call in this context carnal love, as opposed to a 
healthy physical love), which is inimical to true friendship and 
charity outside of marriage. Even when you begin to think of 
some girl as a possible wife, and in fact especially then, you will 
have to help one another in all kindness and love not to spoil your 
future happiness by abusing, under the cloak of friendship, what 
God has given you in trust. The development of your friendship 
through the incorporation into that friendship of sexual love in 
anything like its fullest expression is part of the obligation and 
privilege of the married state alone. 

I hope I do not offend anyone if I say that the judgment of the 
world at large, that the perfection of love is to be found in the 
young married couple, is quite false and rather naive. There is a 
phrase in a priest’s breviary which runs something like this: ‘I 
saw him and I fell in love with him; I believed in him and I grew 
in love with him.’ I have used these expressions ‘falling in love’ 
and ‘growing in love’ to suggest the difference between two kinds 
of love expressed by the Latin words ‘amare’ and ‘diligere’. This 
difference is sometimes expressed in English by the phrases ‘love 
of desire’ and ‘love of well-being’ (which includes the love of 
desire). The young husband truly loves his bride, and the obvious 
happiness which we see in a newly-wed couple is not feigned. 
The husband we might say desires his wife (that is, loves her with 
this love of desire); and the young wife wants no less; she will, 
one hopes, have had the good sense to refuse a suggestion of 
marriage that was based on purely intellectual interests. But the 
desire of the husband is very much related to the well-being of his 
own person; and the same is true of the young wife’s love. There 
is no point in being hurt or shocked at this. It is of course always 
possible, in a debased form which destroys any notion of marriage 
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as an inter-personal relationship, for this love of desire to regard 
the other partner as a thing to be used for one’s own well-being. But 
this debasement is accidental to the essential nature of the love of 
desire as expressed in marriage. Where a marriage has grown out 
of an already established friendship it would be preposterous to 
suppose that the incorporation of sexual love into that friendship 
within marriage necessarily undermines the friendship—when 
in fact it is meant to foster and deepen it. (This, however, does 
underline the supreme importance of true friendship as the natural 
basis for marriage.) But having said that, it still remains true 
that the love of desire in marriage, while not making the other 
partner a mere utility, is predominantly self-centred. And so far 
from this being a cause for despondency in young couples I 
suggest it is, on the contrary, a motive for hope. For were it true 
that you started out on your married life with the fullness and 
perfection of love between you, then you would be in the position 
_of the miser who, having collected his hoard, has to give over his 
whole life to the anxious business of defending it. You would not 
be able to meet life and its challenge: every serious circumstance 
of life would be a possible danger to your love capital; every 
quarrel and disagreement an actual loss. Fear of failure, with 
possible recriminations and bitter accusations, would preclude 
any resolute ventures—and how many times do not the responsi- 
bilties of married life demand them:—and nothing much would 
be achieved in half a century of negative and passive resistance to 
life. But if you set out at the beginning of married life aware that 
your love is imperfect (and this is not to say that it is bad; it is 
only not good in that it is incomplete, not yet fully realized), 
then the whole outlook for the next fifty years is entirely differ- 
ently orientated from that of the “miser’. Sure of your love for 
one another, however imperfect it may be (and it is a certainty 
‘that comes only from an honest appraisal of things as they are), 
and aware of the fact that the trials and hardships of married life 
are the matter out of which you are to transform, deepen, and 
perfect your love, you will not fear life and its risks; set-backs, 
misunderstandings, and the rest, will not be seen as so many 
irretrievable losses in a rapidly diminishing love capital, but as so 
many opportunities for growing in love and building up that 
capital. But there is one condition. You must say ‘I believe’: ‘I 
saw him and I fell in love; I believed in him and I grew in love’. 
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Ina sense it is easy enough to ‘fall in love’. But if you are to grow 
in love, then in the midst of your trials and suffering you have to 
hold on, unshaken in your faith, trust and love for your partner, 
however weak and imperfect that faith trust and love may be. 

That the pattern of married life, rich in its potentialities, does 
not always, or even often, work out in the way I have suggested 
is possible, is not in many cases the result of downright bad will 
and selfishness, nor, very often, of illicit attachments to a third 
party. It is caused, among other things, by a fundamental lack of 
education in our young people for married life and community 
responsibility in general. I am not thinking now of difficulties 
stemming from emotional disorders; that is a situation requiring 
special consideration. But among normal people, even of some 
intelligence and education, and often enough really good and 
fervent in the practice of the faith, there is in my opinion an 
abysmal ignorance of the basic principles of the physical, psycho- 
logical and theological implications of love, sex and friendship. 
Too many people get married today with what I have already 
called the Animal, Vegetable and Mineral attitude to these 
realities. By that I mean, very briefly, the attitude which would 
dismiss any talk about the physiology, psychology and theology 
of love and sex as just so much hot air: “our grandparents did not 
have it; primitive peoples don’t have it; we don’t need it; nature 
will tell you all you need to know; and, besides, what more 
should a good Catholic want when he has the Sacraments and his 
beads?’ I have not the time to meet these objections; but basically 
that attitude sets human love and its manifestations, at least by 
implication, on a level with the brute animals: it’s all a matter of 
instinct. The vegetable (or plant) attitude is one that accepts and 
expects the presence of a human bee who will hold together and 
cement the marriage; the partners themselves cannot get down to 
the work of facing up to their own problems and dealing with 
them; in times of crises, small or great, they always and in- 
stinctively turn towards the intermediary. At the mineral level 
it is hardly fitting to speak of marriage in terms of a personal 
relationship between two people; it is an arrangement between 
two units unconscious of or indifferent to inter-personal relation- 
ships; adjustment is achieved more often by extrinsic factors than 
through any efforts on the part of the husband and wife. 

I am not suggesting that any of these categories is to be found 
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among married couples in a clearly delineated form. Probably 
most people have traces of all three in varying proportions. But 
to the extent that the animal, vegetable or mineral attitude is 
present as a permanent feature, the marriage will not yield to 
either partner anything like the full fruits of its potentialities. 

I said earlier that an appreciation in youth of the fittingness and 
mystery of the role and nature of each of the sexes was important, 
in that it helped to awaken each partner later in the marriage to an 
awareness of his obligations and privilege of initiating the other; 
and so gradually teaching the other that men look at things in a 
different way from women, and why they do so; that they have 
different opinions and prejudices about so many things, do things 
differently, have different likes and dislikes, different mannerisms, 
and different needs. It is not that a man’s way is right and a 
woman’s wrong, or vice versa. It is just that they are different: 
basically complementary, they are, nevertheless, often radically 
opposed n particular instances. These differences are often 
‘resolved for the occasion by outbursts of aggressive assertion of 
one’s own will, or by a weak yielding to the other. But mecting 
difficulties in this way, as the occasion dictates, is not the same as 
achieving a harmonious relationship; we can only begin to 
achieve that if we are prepared to listen to, to try and appreciate 
and understand, and finally to meet the other partner’s point of 
view. 

There is one aspect of marital awareness that is important for 
each partner to achieve. Blindness on this score can be a source of 
many difficulties of far-reaching consequence. 

The masculine and feminine attitude to marital love are 
different. In the male the sexual instinct in the strict and narrow 
sense is something of immediate value and importance; it is 
impersonal in that being ego-centred it does not, at the instinctual 
level, help to establish a relationship with the other partner; and 
it is transitory, a consequence of the mechanism of sexual 
expression in the male. For the female the sexual instinct again in 
the restricted sense is, on the contrary, something ultimate; not 
being of immediate value and importance in itself, it has to be 
reached through a personal relationship which alone gives 
meaning to the physical expression of the sexual powers; and so 
it is something lasting, both in terms of time and value. A 
husband’s love, then, naturally and spontaneously orientates 
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towards the first or specific level of marital love, the sexual level; 
whereas a woman’s love naturally tends towards the second or 
generic level, that of friendship. To understand this we must 
distinguish within the notion of sexual love between the bio- 
logical act of sexual union and all those acts of affection, tender- 
ness, and gratitude, which form the background to the sexual act 
as such, both immediately and in the wider context of the totality 
of the friendship relation within marriage. A husband instinctively 
desires to express his love immediately in the sexual act of union; 
the expressions of affection and tenderness, the need for meeting 
his wife at a deep friendship level, are alien to his instinctive 
masculine nature and awareness, and have to be learnt; on the 
other hand these personal expressions of love are of primary 
and immediate importance to the wife, and it is the act of sexual 
union taken in isolation that is alien to her instinctive feminine 
nature. Thus where the act of sexual union is concerned, the 
danger from the man’s side is that of shocking and hurting his 
wife by appearing to be too demanding, lacking in sensibility, 
and indifferent to her needs. The danger from the woman’s side 
is that of irritating and causing frustration in her husband by 
being, or seeming to be, unco-operative and over-sensitive. In 
each case there is a lack of conscious awareness of the emotional 
make-up of the other partner, which results in a failure to meet 
each other’s needs—the husband tends to ignore those aspects of 
love that are of immediate and personal value to the woman; 
and the wife misunderstands the more primitive masculine 
attitude. 

As a result a wife can be reduced to tears and tantrums, out- 
bursts of jealous recrimination, hysterical accusations, bickering 
and nagging, because she feels that her husband is not sufficiently 
attentive to her legitimate needs; and she equates this lack of 
attentiveness with a lack of love. The husband, on his side, can 
be reduced to exasperation, despair, and drink, because of what 
he feels to be his wife’s constant demands for attention and 
assurances of his love, which he equates with a lack of trust on her 
part of his love for her. It is not unreasonable for a woman to 
want her specifically feminine attitude to love and marriage 
recognized and met by her husband; nor is it unreasonable for the 
husband to want his masculine outlook appreciated. But it is 
unreasonable for the wife to make claims for her feminine view- 
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point to the exclusion of the legitimate claims of the masculine 
spirit, or for the husband to assert his masculinity and ignore the 
feminine aspects of married life. 

The only way to break through this unconsciously possessive 
attitude is for both partners to become more conscious of the 
deeper implications of sex and love. In theory no adult may shirk 
this responsibility, whether he be male or female, married or 
single or a religious: it affects, for good or ill, and to a marked 
degree, one’s ability to relate satisfactorily to other people; but in 
practice what is called in technical jargon psycho-sexual matura- 
tion, is, like the counsels of perfection, for the few who can take 
it. Were this expansion of consciousness a mere matter of in- 
tellectual knowledge then the natural spontaneity and rhythm 
of love between husband and wife would be endangered; and 
there might also be a warping of the fundamentally male and 
female sexuality. But when a man makes contact with his wife 
through an inner experience in which he has first made contact 
_ with the feminine aspects of his own nature, then what was before 

a basically instinctual drive is humanized, becoming other-centred 
in the process and losing nothing but rather gaining in natural 
spontaneity. And so too with the woman. And in the relation- 
ship set up between a man and a woman who have each discovered 
something of the other’s spirit in himself (and in the discovery 
shattered the personification which each partner had become, 
through projection, of the unconscious, complementary, ‘ideal’ 
nature of the other), the man becomes husband friend lover and 
father; the woman, wife friend bride and mother. 

We turn now to the economic factors in this period of prepara- 
tion for marriage and for life, and here I must be unduly brief. 
Christian detachment should not be quoted in support of an 
attitude of indifference to our responsibilities to provide for 

‘ourselves and our dependents. A doctor said recently, when 
discussing a case of anxiety neurosis, that all his patient needed 
to cure his anxiety was a few more pounds a week in his pay- 
packet. There is more than a grain of truth in that statement. But 
to what extent is it not our own fault that we have not an income 
sufficient to live a decently human life? If young men of marriage- 
able age and high ideals wish to live a simple and even ascetic 
mode of life in the service of their ideals it is obviously a good 
thing in some cases. But if these same young men marry they 
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should remember that they are then responsible for other people’s 
happiness, and may be obliged to give up the luxury of their 
simple and idealistic existence for the rough-and-tumble and, 
in their eyes, perhaps, vulgar business of earning money. It is no 
part of a sound Catholic education to breed guilt feelings about 
money and success, especially not in anyone who hopes to serve 
God and the Church and save his soul in the married state. 
Although it is relevant to the theme of this essay, I cannot 
here consider the many real difficulties which beset a young 
couple setting up home, and which stem from their attitudes to 
earning and spending. The economics of married life, in all its 
various manifestations—buying or renting a home, furniture, 
clothes, holidays, children’s education, personal spending and 
so on—can only be fully understood and managed within the 
married state. Any discussion of these and many other matters 
prior to marriage is inevitably somewhat unreal; but not so 
unreal, it seems to me, as to make the discussion unnecessary. Fear 
of an honest and reasoned airing of problems and differences is a 
sign, ultimately, of the insecurity and insincerity of one’s love. 
But besides the physiological, the psychological, and the social 
implications of sex and love, there is the all-important business of 
growing in holiness of life, in developing good habits, in rooting 
one’s life in virtue. Our Catholic religion is a wise and sane 
thing; it neither treats man as an angel nor as a mere animal, for 
he is neither. Well-meaning but foolish Catholics who have 
never truly appreciated and lived their faith, sometimes give the 
impression that the Church wants us to live as angels. These 
people are ashamed of the body and its needs and functions; they 
are afraid of sex and all that is implied by love and married life or, 
for that matter, a positive single life; they try to live a ‘spiritual’ 
life which denies or condemns the body; they try, in fact, to live 
as if they were angelic beings.2 And unfortunately people outside 
the Church get the impression that this is what the Church teaches 
about sex: that it is a sordid business, and an obstacle to the 
spiritual life, something we have to rise above. But outside the 
Church an opposite and equally false view is often held: man is 
not an angel; he is a mere animal, different from other animals, 
of course, but still only an animal. The only important thing in 


2 Iam not making moral judgments here, in any of the many senses that word seems to 
have. Iam merely stating certain psychological attitudes. 
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life, we are told by these people, is sex; and by sex they mean 
nothing more than the achieving of venereal pleasures. The prude 
will tell you, at least by implication, that virtue and innocence 
consist in being ignorant of anything to do with sex; the sen- 
sualist will tell you that as long as you are well instructed in the 
facts of life and well versed in the art of love-making (which are 
important: I have no wish to be misunderstood here) then you are 
equipped to meet the responsibilities of married life. In their 
different ways both these attitudes to sex ignore the reality of 
original sin. Mere knowledge about sex, without the grace and 
the holiness to live a good life in conformity with God’s will, is 
dangerous and useless. On the other hand to imagine that purity, 
love, and virtue are built on ignorance and error is equally 
dangerous and sterile. The Church has condemned both these 
false extremes. She will have man neither an angel nor a mere 
animal, but what he is, man; that is to say neither a spirit without 
a body, nor a body without a soul, but a body-soul union. But 
further, the Church will insist not only on what man is, in his 
own nature, but on why man has been made, on what his ulti- 
mate purpose in life is: to know, love and serve God here on 
earth, and to be happy with him for ever in heaven. 

In man, then, there are three elements to be considered, three 
aspects of the total truth that goes to make up human activity: 
there is the supernatural element which comes from his divine 
vocation; there is the spiritual but natural element which is 
proper to man, since he alone of all the material creation has an 
immortal soul with the powers of intellect and will and the 
capacity to form friendships; and there is the physical element 
which man shares with the rest of the animal kingdom. These 
three elements—the supernatural, the spiritual and the physical, 
are all necessary. If we exclude any one of them there will be 
trouble. But there is a certain order between the three: the desires 
and needs of the body, good in themselves, have to be guided 
and controlled by the mind and will operating through grace, 
and the total human being with all the peculiarities of his own 
individual personality has, with God’s help, to live a life that will 
take him to his ultimate fulfilment. 

Some of us fulfil our destiny and serve God in the single state, 
either as a religious or as a lay person. Most of you will work out 
your salvation with the help of a partner in and through the 
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married state. And in that married life, in the love relationship 
that is set up between husband and wife, the same three factors 
must be present if the partnership is to be truly human. There 
must be the love relationship of charity which is established and 
maintained only through grace; hence the supreme importance 
of the sacramental character of a truly Christian marriage. There © 
must be the love relationship of friendship. And there must be 
that specific love relationship at the physical level which is sex 
in the strict sense. Notice that the love relation which is sex is 
part of the wider sphere of human love; that is to say, a truly 
human sexual relationship should contain the love relationships 
of friendship and charity. We can, of course, isolate sex from 
friendship and charity, and confine it exclusively to the bodily 
level. But if we do so then we have abused sex, cheapened it, 
made of it something less rich, less enjoyable and less satisfying — 
than God meant it to be. If we use sex contrary to God’s will, 
that is to say if we deliberately and wilfully misuse our sexual 
powers outside the married state, or if we misuse them within 
marriage, then we have not only sinned against God, but we have 
cheated ourselves of all the joy, pleasure and happiness that God 
means us to have from sex. 

Although I have stressed the importance of developing a 
positive attitude to religious practice and virtue, a discussion of 
the living out of a Christian life of positive ascetisism, whether 
within or outside of marriage, is beyond the scope of this essay. 
But I think a glimpse of the way we ought to be going is got 
from some words of Father Victor White: 

". . . for what is ethics but the pattern of habit and conduct 
with a view to the telos, the end and fulfilment, the balance and 
health, of the whole human soul and all its parts? This standpoint 
. . . seems to be virtually ignored in the kind of teaching which 
presents morality solely as an extrinsically imposed code of 
arbitrary regulations rather than a life of virtue, of a “second 
nature” which responds to and integrates the inner needs and 
tendencies of the whole man. The morality . . . which filters into 
our schools and homes in effect substitutes an external and casuistic 
jurisprudence for the cultivation of an immanent Prudence: 
resistance to, and suppression of, instinctive desire for its heighten- 
ing and transformation by the disposition of Temperance within 
the appetitus concupiscibilis (the pleasure principle) itself; cold, 
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dutiful, anti-instinctual effort for the virtue of Fortitude within 
the appetitus irascibilis (the instinctive “will to power”). This loss 
of the traditional pre-Reformation Catholic moral theology is a 
veritable breeding ground of psychological conflict, frustration, 
psychoneurosis—and “leakage’’.’3 


3 God and the Unconscious. (Harvill Press; pp. 157-158.) 
s 
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AN ADVENT SERMON OF ST GREGORY 
THE GREAT! 


Translated by Henry ASHWORTH, 0.S.B. 


UR Lord and Redeemer, my dear brethren, wishing to 

find us prepared, intimates what evils will attend the 

world in its old age, in order to keep us from loving it 
now. He makes known the number of upheavals which will 
herald the approaching end, so that, if in times of tranquillity 
we do not want to fear God, we may at least fear his approaching 
judgment, when we are reduced to extremity by such catastrophes. 
Now, a little before the passage of the Holy Gospel which, 
brethren, you have just heard read, our Lord uttered these words: 
Nation shall rise against nation, and kingdom against kingdom; and 
there shall be great earthquakes, and in places plagues and famines.? 
And after a few verses he added the passage which has just been 
read: And there shall be signs in the sun and moon and stars, and on 
earth anguish of nations bewildered by the roaring of the sea and of the 


1 St Gregory’s Homilies on the Gospel were delivered during the first year of his pontifi- 
_cate. They have come down to us in the revised form which he gave them in 593. A 
critical edition is still awaited and it would be wise not to attach too much importance 
to the topographical stational indications which appear in the printed editions. Not all 
manuscripts give these stational headings, nor is there complete harmony among those 
that have such indications. From internal evidence it would appear that St Gregory 
preached the present Homily during the Advent of 590. In it he alludes to the unpre- 
cedented tempests which had afflicted Rome during the November of 589, to the 

_ decimation of the population by the consequent plague, to the collapse of buildings 
and churches. All these details are corroborated by the words of Agiulf, deacon of St 
Gregory of Tours, who was an eye-witness of the events: ‘In the preceding year’ (589) 
he writes, ‘in the ninth month, the River Tiber so flooded the City of Rome that 
ancient buildings were washed away, and the Church’s granaries were submerged.’ 
(cf. Hist. Franc. x, 1.) Much of the final passages of this homily is resumed in almost 
identical terms in the collect for the Vigil of Christmas. 


2 Luke xxi, 10. 
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surge.3 It is obvious that some of these things have already 
occurred. Moreover we fear that the others will shortly come to 
pass. For already in our time nation has been seen to rise against 
nation, and the consequent distress experienced throughout the 
land we consider to be greater than that of recorded history. You 
yourselves know how frequently one hears from every quarter 
of the globe how earthquakes have destroyed countless cities. 
We ourselves suffer plagues without cease. As to signs in the sun 
and the moon and the stars, if we have not yet seen such things, 
recent disturbances of the atmosphere allow us to infer that 
these also are not far distant, although, before Italy was given 
over to be ravaged by the Gentile’s sword, we saw in the heavens 
armies as of fire, and the sky glowing with the blood of the human 
race, which was afterwards poured out. It is true that as of yet, 
there have been no new disturbances of the sea and the waves; 
but when so many things which were foretold have been accom- 
plished, there is no doubt that the few which remain will come 
to pass: indeed, coming events cast their shadows before. 

We speak to you thus, dear brethren, that your minds may 
watch in a state of preparedness, lest they be lulled by false 
security, or faint through ignorance. Let fear always incite them 
and a certain uneasiness strengthen them in doing good; let them 
ponder the words of our Redeemer: men fainting from terrified 
expectation of the things that are to come upon the world; for the 
powers of the heavens shall be shaken.4 What exactly does our Lord 
mean when he speaks of the powers of heaven, if not the Angels 
and Archangels, the Thrones and Dominations, the Principalities 
and Powers? These will appear in visible form to the eye, at the 
coming of the severe Judge. They will then be severe in demand- 
ing an account from us, because now our invisible Creator bears 
with us patiently; hence is added: And then shall they see the Son 
of Man coming in cloud with power and great glory.5 Which is as 
much as to say: they shall see in power and glory him whom they 
refused to hear in his lowliness. Then shall they feel his power 
so much the more severe that now they bend not their obstinate 
hearts before his patience. 


However, because such things are spoken to the wicked, the 
3 Luke xxi, 25. 


4 Luke xxi, 26. 
5 ibid. xxi, 27. 
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following passage is added for the consolation of the elect: But 
when these things are beginning to befall, look up and lift up your 
heads, because your redemption is at hand.6 Which is as much as to 
say to the elect: When disasters grow ever more frequent in the 
world, when the terror of judgment is announced by the very 
powers of heaven which are shaken, lift up your heads, that is, 
rejoice in your hearts. Rejoice, because while that world whose 
friends you are not draws to its end, that deliverance which you 
have awaited draws near. 

Holy Scripture often speaks of the head when it means the 
mind. The reason for this is that it is the head which rules the 
members of the body, and the mind which disposes the thoughts. 
Hence to lift our heads means to direct our minds to the joys of 
the heavenly country. Wherefore those who love God are bidden 
to rejoice and be merry at the nearness of the world’s doom, 
because they will soon find him, whom they love, as the world 
which they have not loved passes away. Far be it from any of the 
faithful who loves God to lament over the disasters that afflict 
the world, when he knows that the world must perish by these 
very disasters. For it is written: the man who would have the world 
for his friend makes himself God’s enemy.7 Wherefore, the man who 
does not rejoice at the nearness of the world’s doom, proves him- 
self to be its friend, and thereby is convicted as God’s enemy. Let 
such an attitude be far from the hearts of the faithful. Let such a 
state of mind be far from those who through faith believe in 
another life, and whose behaviour proves their love of that life. 
Let us leave to those whose hearts are rooted in the love of this 
world to lament its destruction, to those who seek no life here- 
after, to those who are not even aware of its existence, for we, 
who know that the everlasting joys of the heavenly country are 
a reality, ought to hasten towards them with all possible speed. 
We should desire to go on more quickly and reach the heavenly 
country by a shorter route. With what evils is the world not 
afflicted? With what sadness, with what misfortune are we not 
straitened? What is mortal life, if not a pilgrimage: Brethren 
consider seriously what it means to be worn out with fatigue of 
a pilgrimage, and at the same time not to want that pilgrimage to 
end. Our Redeemer himself clearly teaches by an apt comparison 


6 ibid. xxi, 28. 
7 James iv, 4. 
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that the world should be despised and trodden under foot, since 
he immediately adds: See the fig-tree, and all the trees; as soon as 
they shoot forth, ye see for yourselves and know that now summer 
is nigh. So in like manner yourselves, when ye see these things coming 
to pass, know ye that the kingdom of God is nigh.8 This is to tell us 
plainly: Just as when the fruit appears on the trees you know that 
summer is near, so from the ruin of the world you may be sure 
that the kingdom of God is close at hand. Such words certainly 
make it clear that the fruit of the world is ruin. See how this world 
grows only to fall. See how it germinates; but how whatever it 
produces is destined only to be destroyed by disasters. Compare 
this with the kingdom of God. See how well that is symbolized 
by summer: because then the clouds of our sadness pass, and the 
days of our life shine in the brightness of the eternal Sun. 

Amen I say to you, this generation shall not pass away until all 
things be accomplished. Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my 
words shall not pass away.9 A passage which gives us the greatest 
certainty concerning all these things of which we have spoken. 
Obviously, in the natural constitution of material creation, there 
is nothing more lasting than heaven and earth, and, in the nature 
of things, nothing passes more speedily than a word. For until 
words are fully pronounced, they are not yet words: and yet as 
soon as they are fully pronounced they are no longer words 
because they can only be brought into existence in passing. Hence 
our Lord says: Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall 
not pass away. Which is as much as to say: all you consider lasting 
does not last for ever without change, but that of mine which 
appears to pass, is held fixed and without change: because my 
word, which passes, expresses truths which remain unchanged. 

Observe, my dear brethren, how we have already before our 
eyes the events of which we were just hearing. Each day fresh and 
greater evils afflict the world. Once you were a countless people, 
now you yourselves see how few of you remain. Yet each day 
scourges still chastise us, we are oppressed by sudden misfortunes, 
new and unforeseen disasters afflict us. Look at the body in youth, 
see how vigorous it is, how well-developed and strong is the 
chest, how muscular the neck, how brawny the arms. Now 
consider that body in old age; how bent it is, how scraggy the 


8 Luke xxi, 29-31. 
9 Luke xxi, 32-33. 
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neck; how shortness of breath burdens the chest; strength ebbs 
away, panting impairs the speech. Even if there is no real ailment, 
for many old people what health they have is little better than 
sickness. So it is with the world. Vigorous in its early years, as 
if in its youth, strong to increase the human race, green with 
luxuriant vegetation, rich in mineral resources; now it is weighed 
down by old age, harassed by ever increasing burdens, as if on the 
threshold of death. Wherefore, my brethren, love not that which, 
as you perceive, cannot last much longer. Place in your hearts the 
words of the Apostle, by which he warns us, saying: Love not the 
world, or the things in the world. If any one love the world, the love of 
the Father is not in him.10 Three days ago, as you know, brethren, 
sturdy old trees were torn up by a whirlwind, houses destroyed, 
churches overthrown from their very foundations. How many 
there were, hale and hearty in the evening, who made their plans 
for the morrow, and yet were carried off that same night by sudden 
death, trapped in the ruins of their homes. 

But consider, my dear children in Christ, how, to bring such 
things about, the invisible judge stirred up the force of a slight 
wind; how he set in motion the whirlwind of a single storm 
cloud; and the earth rocked, and the foundations of so many 
buildings tottered and fell. What then will this judge do, when 
he shall come in person, and his anger is kindled in vengeance 
upon sinners, if now it can scarcely be endured when he strikes 
us with the force of such a slight storm-cloud? What human being 
will withstand the presence of his anger, if, when he stirs up the 
wind, the earth rocks, there are atmospheric disturbances, and 
so many buildings collapse? St Paul himself, considering this 
severity of the Judge who shall appear, says: It is a dreadful thing 
to fall into the hands of the living God!11 The Psalmist expresses 
the same sentiments when he writes: God shall come manifestly: 
our God shall come, and shall not keep silence. A fire shall burn before 
him: and a mighty tempest shall be round about him.12 The tempest 
and the fire accompany the severity of such great justice, because 
the tempest is to winnow out those whom the fire is to burn. 
Wherefore, brethren, keep that day before your eyes, and what 
now appears heavy will appear light in comparison. For it is 


to 1 John ii, 15. 
11 Hebrews x, 31. 
12 Psalm xlix, 3. 
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foretold by the prophet: The great day of the Lord is near, it is 
near and exceeding swift: the voice of the day of the Lord is bitter, the 
mighty man shall there meet with tribulation. That day is a day of 
wrath, a day of tribulation and distress, a day of calamity and misery, 
a day of darkness and obscurity, a day of clouds and whirlwinds.13 A 
day of which the Lord also says through his prophet: Yet one little 
while, and I will move the heaven and the earth.14 We have already 
told you how he created disturbances in the atmosphere, and the 
earth shook. Who then will be able to stand firm when he makes 
the heavens to move? And what shall we say of these present 
terrors, unless we consider them as the heralds of the wrath to 
come? One ought to consider that these present tribulations differ 
from the ultimate tribulation in much the same way that the 
status of the herald differs from that of the judge armed with all 
the power of the law. Brethren, give all your attention to the 
thought of that day which is to come. Amend your lives, alter 
your ways. Overcome, by resisting, the evils that tempt you; 
punish with tears the evil you have done. For whensoever you 
shall behold the coming of the eternal judge, you will then be 
the more untroubled the more out of reasonable fear you now 
anticipate his severity. (In Evang. I, 1.) 


13 Sophonias 1, 14. 
14 Aggeus i, 7. 
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COMMENT 
I—UNION WITH CHRIST 


This is not an article. It does not discuss or explain or meet objections 
or even raise them. It leaves the obvious difficulties aside. It is simply 
one person’s attempt to frame answers to some of the urgent questions 
that arise on the subject of the relation between consecrated virginity 
and married holiness, and the relation of both to the end and aim of 
Christian life: that union with Christ which has traditionally been 
expressed in terms of sexual love. 


ACRAMENTS contain what they signify. What is signified 
by the sacrament of marriage? ‘For this cause shall a man 
leave his father and mother and shall cleave to his wife, and 
they shall be two in one flesh. This is a great sacrament, but I 
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speak in Christ and in the church.’ The sacrament of marriage, 
then, signifies the union of Christ and the Church, his Body. But 
if a sacrament contains what is signified, in what sense is this true 
of marriage? Are St Paul’s words just a metaphor? Surely not. 
In some way it must be that Christian marriage is, or can be, a real 
expression of the union of Christ with his mystical Body. 

The act of love in which man and woman give themselves to 
each other is intended to bring delight to each, yet even on the 
natural plane it is only in so far as they are prepared to forget 
themselves, to stop wanting or considering the delight that each, 
individually, can get, that their union approaches the complete- 
ness of love that is intended. This is true in a far greater degree 
when their union is sacramental. In order that the union of two 
human beings may in a real sense show forth the union of Christ. 
with his Church, it is necessary that each should enter into it with - 
entire forgetfulness of self, with a pure desire to offer all that each 
has to give of love to the other, knowing that this is a self-giving 
not merely to a human partner but, in the same action, to God in 
an act of worship. The desire for personal satisfaction and fulfil- 
ment has no place in such an offering. Delight will come—a 
completeness of delight beyond any that selfish passion can com- 
mand—but only because it has not been sought. Passion is there, 
the deepest and strongest of human passions, the root of all 
human desire and action, and it is not destroyed or suppressed 
but transformed. The same terrible energy that can draw the soul 
away from God in an endless search for the satisfaction of its 
desires, is changed (and yet without losing any of its strength) into 
a force that throws the soul into the arms of God, even as the 
body gives itself to this other human body in the completeness of 
human love. 

_. It is not always so. Many marriages between Christians are 
Christian marriage only in name. Such unions can only be com- 
pared to that of Christ with his Church as a metaphor, and a 
crude one at that. As the act of love is the most complete expression 
of love that is possible between human beings, so it is beset in the 
greatest degree by all the dangers of fearful degradation that 
surround every action of fallen humanity. It is because of the 
degradation of marriage that is seen so often that it seems to many 
people safer to avoid a path so full of hidden chasms, a way that 
runs so near the edge of the precipice. Such a motive for 
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renouncing marriage can only remain in one who refuses to look 
up and see where the road leads. For the perfection of union in 
married love shows forth, acts out, makes manifest the eternal 
union of Christ with his Church, when, and only when, each 
partner is truly united with Christ. In a quite real sense it can be 
said that each partner is married to Christ, and their union with 
each other is an expression of their union with him. Such a union 
is fruitful, not only in the children that God may send, but in the 
increase of divine life in both partners, the fitting medium for the 
growth of those children who are destined also for union with 
Christ. 

If, then, the union of love in Christians can be so true an 
expression of Christ’s union with the Church, can draw from the 
individual soul so entire a sacrifice of self, can bring it so wonder- 
fully to its own union with Christ, why is it that consecrated 
virginity is a higher statez: To answer this vital question it is 
helpful to ask what it is that makes for the perfection of the union 
in marriage. The willingness entirely to forget self, to leave aside 
all considerations of personal satisfaction and fulfilment, the total 
offering of oneself to God in the union with the partner in 
marriage. Such a complete sacrifice is rare and difficult to attain. 
Many never see the need for it, many who see it never reach it. 
There are so many possibilities of second-bests, so great a tempta- 
tion to concentrate on selfish satisfaction, or to become absorbed 
in the marriage partner to the exclusion of God (St Paul leaves 
us in no doubt about that aspect of the matter). But the offering 
that is made by those who give their virginity to Christ is a 
deliberate one, the leaving of self is explicit in the offering. There 
is, here also, the possibility of degradation, of a narrowing down 
of love until it almost dies, of avidity for what God has to give 
in the way of consolations and personal fulfilment, or a concen- 
tration on the achievement of personal perfection as an end in 
itself. These dangers are present, but they are not so bewildering, 
so ensnaring as those which beset the married Christian. Those 
who are married must struggle constantly not only to achieve 
self-offering, but even to see the need for it. Their life is sur- 
rounded with false ideas, with contented mediocrity, with the 
accepted order of things. What have married people to do with 
perfection? Why should they strive for union with God? That is 

"for priests and nuns. So it is. The vows that religious make to 
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God demand of them a total offering of themselves, union with 
Christ crucified. The response may vary, but the willingness to 
respond is inseparable from the very fact that they are there, 
making those promises. 

Therefore in the virgin consecrated to God the sexual energy 
which might have been absorbed into God through the gift of 
self in married union is instead drawn up entirely and directly 
into union with Christ. It is (as in marriage) not destroyed, not 
suppressed but transformed; but in this case the exchange of love is 
with Christ alone. The self-offering must be made with nothought 
of personal delight or profit, yet (so God works always) the joy 
which was not desired will be given, such joy as is most often 
denied on earth to those whose union with Christ is through 
human marriage. 

Both ways are ways of perfection, at least potentially. Both 
aim at union with Christ because that is the only thing that is 

worth wanting. Both demand, for their perfecting, the uttermost 
in self-sacrifice because only by dying to self can we be united 
with Christ who died for us. 
EK. 


II—THE DOMINICAN CONGRESS ON PREACHING, 
1957 
By SEBASTIAN BULLOUGH, O.P., 
Delegate of the English Province 
y HE year 1957 marks the seventh centenary of the death 
of St Hyacinth, apostle of Poland and one of the great 
Dominican missionaries, in 1257. By way of special 
celebration a gathering was called in Rome that has no parallel in 
Dominican history: the first Dominican Congress, with repre- 
sentatives from all over the Order, held with the object of dis- 
cussing various theoretical, practical and historical aspects of 
Dominican Preaching, the prime work of the Order. Earlier in 
the year Fr Theophilus Szczurecki, the Polish ‘Socius’ or Polish 
representative on the General’s Council, was invited by the Master 
General to plan this Congress in honour of his great country- 
man. All the Provincials of the Order were circularized and 
invited to send a delegate. A series of lectures was then planned, 
and ‘communications’ or reports on particular aspects were 
invited from the Provinces. 
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The Congress opened on Tuesday, September 17, at the 
Angelicum, the Order’s great international House of Studies in 
Rome, and the deliberations continued until the following 
Sunday, September 22, when a Pontifical Votive High Mass of 
St Hyacinth was sung at Santa Sabina. 

There were sixty-seven Fathers taking part, and of these all 
but ten already resident in Rome had been specially sent by their 
Provincials for the occasion. Of the Fathers from outside Europe 
—only Americans and Canadians—some were already resident 
in Europe, while others came specially. Twenty-seven Provinces 
were represented, and the friendly meetings which ensued, mostly 
between people who had never met before, provided the most 
valuable element in the Congress: informal discussions and 
exchange of ideas among smaller groups became more frequent 
as the Brethren gradually became more closely acquainted. In 
view of the interest of these meetings between members of 
different provinces, a list of the provinces represented (listed in 
their official order of precedence) is worth giving here. 

1. Spain (ie. Central Spain): two delegates (one being the 
resident ‘Socius’, P. Gémez). 

2. Toulouse (i.e. Southern France): a strong contingent of six 
Fathers. 

3. France (i.e, Paris and the North): one representative, being P. 
Garrigou-Lagrange, resident in Rome. 

4. Lombardy: four delegates. 

. Rome: two delegates, and occasional visitors from S. M. 
sopra Minerva. 

6. Naples: six delegates, including Mgr Addazzi, o.r., Arch- 
bishop of Trani. 

. Teutonia (the old province of Germany, now Northern 
Germany): two delegates, including P. Brachthauser, the 
Provincial. ; 

8. England: one delegate. 
9. Poland: one delegate, being P. Szczurecki, the ‘Socius’ 
resident in Rome and president of the Congress. 

to. Aragon (south-east Spain): four delegates. 

11. Dalmatia (Jugo-Slavia): one delegate, sent specially. 

12. Sicily: one delegate. 

13. Betica (or Southern Spain): one delegate. 

14. Holland: two delegates. 
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15. Ireland: The Master-General, Fr Michael Browne, and his 
‘Socius’ Fr Thomas Garde, were the two representatives of 
the Province. 

16. The Philippines (the great Spanish Missionary Province): two 
delegates. 

17. Turin: a strong group of five Fathers. 

18. Belgium: two Flemish Fathers. 

19. St Joseph’s in U.S.A. (New York): three delegates. 

20. Malta: three delegates. 

21. Canada: a large contingent of five Fathers. 

22. The Holy Name in U.S.A. (California): two delegates. 

23. San Marco in Florence: three delegates, including Mer 
Romoli, 0.P., Bishop of Pescia. 

24. South Germany (including Austria): two delegates. 

25. St Albert’s in U.S.A. (Chicago): one delegate. 

26. Switzerland: one delegate, P. Héring, the Prior of the 
Angelicum. 

27. Portugal (a very recent Vicariate): two delegates, and also 
their Vicar Provincial who is a Canadian. 

Since the social and fraternal aspect of the Congress was so 

important, a further analysis according to linguistic and national 

groups is worth making: 
Twenty-one Italians 
Nine Spaniards 
Seven French, five French-Canadians, and one French-Swiss 
_ Eight Americans, and one Englishman 
Three Germans, and one Austrian 
Three Maltese 
Two Dutch, and two Flemish 
Two Portuguese 
One Pole 
One Jugo-Slavian 

Thus, although the official language of the deliberations was 

Latin, and Latin was also frequently used socially, the languages 

most frequently heard were Italian, Spanish, French, English and 

German. Thus it was interesting to hear a Dutch Father speaking 

of preaching to non-Catholic Christians, which was a matter 

quite outside the experience of the Spaniard; or of the Jugo- 

Slavian speaking of their complete freedom to preach provided 

nothing is said of politics, while a German insisted on the import- 
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ance of plain speaking, and others were astonished that it was 
possible in this country for a Catholic to belong to almost any 
political party; and so forth. 

The first day’s speakers (September 17) after the formal opening 
discourse of Cardinal Cicognani, as the Holy Father’s representa- 
tive, dealt with the Preaching of Christian Doctrine, which 
appeared as a characteristic of Dominican preaching. P. Philipon 
(Toulouse) said that for a Dominican the work of preaching was 
essentially derived from the monastic life, though in subsequent 
discussion it was queried whether in fact the regular preachers 
came from the essentially monastic houses. P. Schillebeeckx 
(Belgium) showed historically how the doctrinal preaching of 
the Dominicans was an innovation in the thirteenth century. P. 
Schillebeeckx at the age of forty-two is greatly esteemed as a 
theologian and writer. 

The second day (September 18), devoted to popular preaching, 
included the brilliant paper by P. Wunibald Brachthduser, the 
German Provincial, who at the age of forty-seven is a very well- 
known preacher in Germany. He sketched in a practical way the 
need of understanding and of lucidity in preaching, and explained 
that a sermon is essentially a dialogue, a conversation between the 
preacher and the people, in which although the people are silent 
the preacher is so closely in touch with them that he is all the 
time answering their unspoken questions and desires. That P. 
Wunibald is a gifted preacher was plain in spite of the restrictions 
of Latin, and many of us would have liked to have been able to 
hear him in his own language. A hope was expressed that at 
another such gathering it might be possible to hear some actual 
sermons as examples, since in fact at the congress there was 
(perhaps inevitably this time) hardly any real preaching heard. 
P. Wunibald’s lecture was considered by many to have been the 
best of the week. The next paper was read by the present writer 
on the historical development of Dominican popular preaching, 
which always had a strong element of instruction. The afternoon 
of the second day was spent at Castel Gandolfo, where the 
Brethren joined in a general audience in the court and received a 
mention among those welcomed by the Holy Father. 

The third day (September 19) was devoted to the question of 
Preaching about Our Lady, and in particular about the Rosary. 
A paper was read by P. Schélzhorn (Prior of Graz in Austria) 
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on the Rosary, and one on the history of devotion to Our Lady 
and the Rosary by P. Salvador y Conde (Spain). 

During the Congress the Brethren were split up into small 
groups and twice during the week the leaders of the groups were 
asked to present in full session the findings of each group. Among 
the conclusions of the groups a desire was expressed for more 
serious training of preachers, some wished for new and better 
books to provide material for preachers, many called for more 
skilled instruction in elocution, etc., others again suggested closer 
collaboration between the lecturers in study-houses and the 
preachers in the provinces, and so forth. 

On this third day we also had the first ‘reports’ on particular 
points, of which there were ten in all. Among the most valuable 
of these was that of Fr Hanley (St Joseph’s, U.S.A.) on the practical 
organization of the two large groups of Fathers in his Province, 
who were constantly engaged on preaching missions and retreats 

all over the country, and the selection of young men for this 
task and their careful technical preparation. A report by P. 
Pauwels (Holland) on “Oecumenical Preaching’ either to non- 
Catholics (on the example, he said, of St Dominic to the heretics), 
or to Catholics to help them to understand the meaning of 
Christian Unity, filled what would have been a gap in the pro- 
gramme. P. Grion (Lombardy) made a timely reference to 
preaching that has as its object the encouragement of the people 
to read the Gospel: it was interesting that this note was struck by 
an Italian Father. Another Lombard Father, P. Casati, read a 
report submitted by the Bishop of Bolzano, concerning a particu- 
lar apostolate in his own Alpine district: the idea of preaching to 
the holiday-makers (turistae) in the hotels. By arrangement with 
the hotel-keeper a Father would visit the hotel and speak in the 
evening in a particular room; thirty such gatherings had aroused 
much interest this summer. A report by P. Ducos (Toulouse) 
described a special form of parochial mission used in the South of 
France, when, after long preparation and planning, certain 
families with suitable accommodation in their houses are invited 
to gather neighbours in their houses, where the Father then 
addresses them in an intimate and personal way round the fire. 
In this way the parish is covered by ‘fireside talks’ and is prepared 
over some time for the final part of the mission in church. The 
plan is fruitful, and P. Ducos described the careful preparation 
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needed. Plans are now going ahead for the missions of Easter 
1959. P. Hensen (Holland) made a report on the particular 
problems involved in preaching on the radio and television. 

The fourth day (September 20) was concerned with the place of 
Social Ethics in Dominican Preaching, beginning with a paper by 
P. Spiazzi (Turin), a well-known preacher on social questions. 
P. Centi (San Marco) then made a masterly sketch of the history 
of Dominican Preaching on social questions. He began (as was 
fitting for one coming from San Marco) with Savonarola, the 
greatest Dominican social reformer. Savonarola himself claimed 
that his work was essentially in the line of Dominican preaching: 
the great work of earlier Dominicans had so often been the 
arrangement of peace between warring factions (to cite only St 
Catherine), and the denunciation of usury, in medieval times so 
burning a social question (one remembers Ambrose Sansedoni, 
for instance). In the sixteenth century slavery was frequently 
denounced by preachers (one thinks of Bartholomew de las 
Casas). But it was in more modern times, with the emergence of 
the modern economic systems, that preaching on the great social 
issues, contemporary with the great encyclicals, developed fully 
in the modern sense. And, as P. Spiazzi said previously, we have 
the principles already plainly laid down by St Thomas on these 
as on so many other matters. It should be added here that more 
than once during the Congress stress was laid on the importance 
of Dominican preachers of today being thoroughly grounded in 
the teaching of St Thomas, who will still provide them with by 
far the best material for their work. The rest of the day was taken 
_ up with more of the reports described above. 

The last full day (September 21) was devoted to the Foreign 
Missions, and papers were read by P. Gallego (Philippine Pro- 
vince, for twenty-two years a missionary in the Far East) and 
P. Di Francesco (Sicily). P. Gallego emphasized the Spanish 
Dominicans’ introduction of the method of ‘adaptation’ to the 
preaching of the Gospel in China. It was later, he said, that an 
abuse of the method led to disaster. 

The last paper was read by P. Landry (Canada) on the use of 
radio and television, which should be an extension of the power 
of ogee but can never be a substitute for the personal spoken 
word. 

On Sunday, September 22, the Mass of St Hyacinth was sung 
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by the Polish Archbishop in charge of the exiles, in the presence 
of Cardinal Pizzardo. A fine panegyric of St Hyacinth was 
preached by P. Spiazzi (Turin). All the Brethren were in the 
choir at Santa Sabina and sang the Proper and Ordinary. After 
the Mass the closing session was held at Santa Sabina: Father 
General made two points: first, he said, our preaching is built on 
our monastic life in community, and a good community life is 
essential for good preaching; and secondly, he urged upon us the 
importance of the regular provision of first-class preaching in 
our own churches, which should be noted for exceptional 
preaching. P. Szczurecki then outlined the course of the Congress, 
and finally Cardinal Pizzardo, speaking in Italian, indicated the 
dominant need for proper instruction of the people in the truths 
of the Faith. 

Throughout the Congress the meetings were graced by the 
presence of the two Dominican Bishops mentioned in the list of 
provinces: Mer Addazzi (of the Province of Naples) and Mgr 
Romoli (of the Province of San Marco). One of them presided at 
each session, and several times the Father General was also on the 
platform. All the papers, reports and discussions were in Latin 
throughout, though any language could be used in the small 
discussion groups. 

What were the results of this Congress? Undoubtedly the most 
valuable elements were the personal meetings and exchange of 
ideas. Some of the reports made known interesting particular 
problems and techniques. The papers were for the most part too 
long and involved, and much time was wasted by elaboration and 
repetition. These were perhaps defects inevitable in a first attempt, 
and could be remedied by better organization, and by control 
and co-ordination of the papers and reports. The hope was 
frequently expressed that further gatherings of the kind should be 
held. It was generally felt that more serious technical training of 
preachers was desirable, and it was several times insisted that the 
method and plan of St Thomas was still the best way of ‘getting 
across’ theology. The German Provincial, for instance, in his fine 
paper, told of the steadily increasing audiences at a cathedral 
‘course of sermons where he had followed strictly the plan of St 
Thomas’ treatise on Grace: it was, he said, exactly what people of 
today required. The meditation of the Gospel and the frequent 
praying of the Rosary were two means specially recommended 
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for the essential deepening of the preacher’s own spiritual life, 
together with the background of regular life and the Divine 
Office. Certain practical questions were raised in very different 
ways from the points of view of different countries, the compari- 
son and co-ordination of which are still to be worked out. The 
most interesting of these would seem to be (1) the proper place 
of Rhetoric in preaching; (2) the technique and efficacy of 
preaching the Rosary, and its place in the piety of today; (3) the 
approach to preaching on social questions or even on political 
issues (where the approach differs widely in different nations) ; (4) 
the position and value of the various Confraternities today, and 
of preaching in connection with them; (5) the establishment and 
management of study-circles, discussion-groups, university 
societies, etc.; and (6) the organization and co-ordination of the » 
preaching and missionary effort in a Province. These things 
emerged in various papers, reports and discussions, and certainly 
provided material for thought and perhaps for future co-ordinated 
discussion. 

Preaching is the first task of the Order, and the very fact alone 
of such a Congress was a matter of the greatest value. Apart from 
future congresses about preaching, the hope was expressed. that 
similar gatherings might be held regarding other spheres of the 
apostolate, to co-ordinate Dominican work in the fields of writing, 
research, reviews, teaching, etc. 

The ‘Acta’ of this Congress are to be published in a special 
volume, and the thanks and congratulations of the Order go to P. 
Szczurecki for his work of preparing it, to P. Spiazzi for his 
labours as Secretary to the Congress, to the Father General for 
sponsoring the whole thing, to the Prior and Brethren at the 
Angelicum for offering their hospitality, to the many Provincials 
who often at great expense sent their delegates, and to the two 


Dominican Bishops who supported the whole meeting with their 
fraternal presence. 
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St Joun’s Prorocur. By M. E. Boismard, 0.. Translated by the 

Carisbrooke Dominicans. (Blackfriars Publications; 12s.) 

There is no need to emphasize how wisely the Carisbrooke Domini- 
cans have chosen in selecting P. Boismard’s book for translation. A 
brief recapitulation of his argument may however be of service here. 

In the Prologue to his gospel St John conceives of Christ’s earthly 
mission under two aspects: first as a New Creation through the 
Divine Word, second as a New Covenant mediated to us, through a 
new Moses. The first conception has roots in Genesis and the Sapiential 
writings. It is a further projection of the idea of God creating the 
world through his Divine Wisdom. The second looks back to the 
institution of the Old Covenant at Sinai. There God had mediated his 
law through Moses to the chosen people, and had promised to ‘walk 
with’ them. Privately in a prophetic vision he had revealed himself to 
Moses as ‘a God full of merciful love and fidelity’ (Exod. xxxvi, 6). 
Now with the advent of the new Moses the old promise is fulfilled. 
God’s ‘merciful love and fidelity’ which Moses had seen then is made 
present to us all now, ‘walks with’ us, in the person of his Incarnate 
Word. “The law was given through Moses, grace and fidelity began 
to be by Jesus Christ.’ 

To demonstrate this thesis P. Boismard has divided his book into 
two parts. In the first he analyses the words used in the Prologue. In 
the second he traces the ideas underlying the words to their roots in the 
Old Testament, and shows how they are connected. The thought of 
St John in the Prologue develops in the form of a parabola. *. . . the 
thought leaves God so as to return to God after touching the earth... . 
Once he has come to earth he communicates to us that divine life 
which makes us children of God. . . then the Word reascends to the 
bosom of the Father drawing us in his wake to lead us to God.’ 

In general the translation has been carefully done and reads most 
attractively. It is only occasionally that important shades of meaning 
have been lost—as when ‘renouer’ is translated ‘to tighten’ instead of 
‘to tie again’ (p. 80), and on the same page ‘Alliance’ should be rendered 
‘Covenant’ (as it is correctly elsewhere in the book) and not ‘Alliance’. 
Moreover, ‘Semitic inclusiveness’ (p. 76) instead of ‘Semitic inclusion’ 
seems distinctly amateurish. But it is impossible to approve of the 
expedient which has been adopted for the longer quotations from 
Scripture. Why, instead of translating these from the French, have the 
translators inserted corresponding passages from the Knox and Douay 
versions? The effect is always unsatisfactory and once or twice almost 
disastrous. For example, the Knox version renders verse 9 of the 
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Prologue: “There is one who enlightens every soul born into the world’. 
But this is precisely the alternative reading which P. Boismard, after 
careful consideration, rejects! Repeatedly one feels that the quotation 
as provided in this translation is so different from P. Boismard’s 
rendering that it largely fails to illustrate the point which it was 
originally introduced to support. 

It must also be said that the format of this book is somewhat inferior 
to that of the original. The well-emphasized divisions and clearly 
differentiated print which made the original French easy and delightful 
to refer to, give way in this version to a relatively amorphous tract of 
undifferentiated print in which the landmarks fail to stand out, and in 
which it becomes a rather slow and painful process to find specific 
references. In the verse-by-verse analysis we no longer have each verse 
quoted in italics at the head of a fresh page. No attempt has been made 
to separate the concluding summary from the exegetical discussion of 
verse 18. The index of biblical references, so useful to a careful reader, 
has been omitted altogether, as has the table of contents for Part I. 

However, readers perceptive enough to realize that these defects 
are eminently worth enduring may be assured that they have in this 
book a substantially accurate, clear, and readable translation of one of 
the most important Catholic books on St John’s gospel which has 
appeared in recent times. 

JosEpH BourkE, O.P. 


RICHARD OF ST VICTOR—SELECTED WRITINGS ON CONTEMPLATION. 
Translated with an introduction and notes by Clare Kirchberger. 
(Faber and Faber; 21s.) 

Perhaps only those who have themselves worked on Richard of St 
Victor can realize fully how much Miss Kirchberger has achieved. 
She has made a clear and very readable translation from a textin Migne 
that is often difficult and at times obviously corrupt. She has chosen 
an ideal selection from an author who is very hard to anthologize. 
Doing so, she has rendered very real service to all students of Christian 
spirituality and mysticism. For Richard, the ‘Scotus’ who died as 
Prior of St Victor at Paris in 1173, was to be a crucial influence on 
many later developments in mystical theory partly in his own right 
but perhaps most of all through what he transmitted. 

So important a work deserves a detailed criticism. It might be 
carping to complain that Miss Kirchberger describes Richard as a Scot; 
by the twelfth century ‘Scotus’ could mean Scot as well as Irish. But 
I cannot myself agree with her interpretation of the modes of contem- 
plation described by the Areopagite as straight, spiral and circular 
and I doubt its relevance to the particular passage in Richard’s writings 
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(page 140). Much more important, I am inclined to think that Miss 
Kirchberger misplaces Richard’s influence among the schools that 
follow him, that she under-estimates his influence on the Rolle circle 
and over-estimates it on the ‘Cloud of Unknowing’. Above all, much 
more might have been made in the introduction of the close relation 
between Richard’s teaching on Contemplation and ecstasy and that of 
St Thomas. Among medieval schools of mysticism, the Thomists were 
the heirs of the Victorines just as the Franciscans were the heirs of 
the Cistercians. 

But these are only minor criticisms of a book that should be in every 
library that has a section on Christian Spirituality. 

GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 


THE SILENT Lire. By Thomas Merton. (Burns Oates; 16s.) 

A popular book on the monastic orders has long been needed, and 
Fr Merton has provided it. This short work of 134 pages (and 16 plates) 
examines monastic life in general, then its cenobitical form as realized 

by Benedictines and Cistercians, and its eremitical form as lived by 
Carthusians and Camaldolese monks. One welcome feature is the 
frequent citations of the older monastic spiritual writers, another is the 
author’s deep sympathy, absent from his earlier books, with forms of 
monastic life other than his own. In spite of too much emphasis on the 
scholarly work of the Solesmes Congregation and the attribution to 
Dom Gueranger ofa passage from Dom Delatte, the section on Solesmes 
is most welcome, especially for its emphasis on its doctrinal influence on 
all the monastic orders of today. The interesting section on the Camal- 
dolese hermits emphasizes the ecclesiastical character of the solitary life. 

_A few minor criticisms might be made. It seems a pity that in this 
English edition of the work there is no account of the Benedictine 
monasteries of this country: the Anglo-Benedictine Congregation is 
scarcely mentioned, while the author seems to think that those of the 
Subiaco Congregation reproduce almost exactly the observance and 
spirit of La Pierre-qui-Vire. There are misprints on pp. 63, 71 and 128: 

‘the last is the most important because a negative has dropped out. 
This sentence should read: ‘The God he is approaching is a mere 
object unable to be contained within the limits of a concept.’ And why 
was In tabernaculo Altissimi translated as In the highest tabernacle? But 
these are small blemishes in a book, not the least of whose merits is to 
stress both that the monastic life is ultimately for God alone (not to be 
justified by utilitarian considerations), and that it is best understood in 
function of the Mystical Body as a whole. Both considerations are 
necessary if the nature of and the present-day need for the cloistered lite 


are to be properly understood. Hucu FARMER, 0.S.B. 
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Racman’s City. By Boris Simon. (Harvill Press; 18s.) 

All readers of Tue Lire OF THE Spirit will have heard of Abbé Pierre. 
Many of them will have a vague idea of what he has done, and is still 
doing. It would be a good thing if we all knew about, and were 
painfully aware of, his work, because it is our concern. We are all 
members one of another. 

Anyone who reads Ragman’s City will be ashamed, and that is 
salutary. That such poverty could exist just on the other side of the 
English Channel, and that it would seem, before the emergence of 
Abbé Pierre, to have been taken for granted in so many quarters, is 
shaming to our self-composure. 

We have not such wide-spread destitution in this country. But 
eighty years ago we had something similar in the great towns, when 
priests like Father Nugent in Liverpool, or our own Father Lewis 
Weldon in Newcastle upon Tyne, rose to the challenge and did much 
to defeat it. They, like Abbé Pierre, were eyes to the blind, feet to the 


lame, and fathers of the poor. Let us learn, and share by our prayers 
in his work. B.D.B. 


NOTICES 


PREPARING FOR CuristMas. By A. M. Avril, o.p., tr. by S. O. Palleska. 

(Blackfriars; tas. 6d.) 

We received this book too late for review, and would just bring it 
to our readers’ notice as appropriate Christmas reading. It is a collection. 
of Sermons for the Sundays of Advent, for the great feasts of the 
season, and for the Sundays after Epiphany. The feast called in the list 
of contents and in the chapter title The Holy Ways of Jesus should of 
course be taken as The Holy Name of Jesus. 


The January-February issue of Tue Lire or THE Sprerr will be a 
special double number on the theme of 


CHRISTIAN UNITY. 


It will contain articles on Ecumenical subjects by the Editor, Pére 
C. J. Dumont, o.P., Mgr H. F. Davis, J. M. Todd, Rev. A. M. Allchin 
(Anglican), as well as articles from Germany, Holland and France on 
the Ecumenical work being done in these countries. 

Non-subscribers who wish to secure copies of this special issue, 


price four shillings, should apply early to Blackfriars Publications, 
34 Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1. 


